
An Ear to the Ground 


The Latest News, Events, and Speculation 
in the Macintosh Community 


MACINTOSH PORTABLE 

Apple Computer, Inc. has finally de¬ 
buted its long-awaited Macintosh port¬ 
able computer. How portable it is is 
likely to depend on how strong you are; it 
weighs a whopping 15.7 pounds with bat¬ 
tery and optional 40 Mb hard disk. With¬ 
out the hard disk it still weighs 13.7 
pounds. 

The Mac Portable features a Motor¬ 
ola CMOS 68000 microprocessor running 
at 16 megahertz, providing roughly twice 
the performance of the Mac SE, accord¬ 
ing to Apple. It comes standard with a 
full-size LCD display, 1 Mb of static 
RAM, one 1.4 Mb Super Drive, eight ex 
temai ports, one ROM expansion slot, 
and a 63- key keyboard with built-in 
trackball for cursor-control. The screen 
employs active matrix liquid crystal dis¬ 
play technology that enables the portable 
to display the Mac graphical user inter¬ 
face, as well as graphics, text, and anima¬ 
tion with a fast response time, high con¬ 
trast, and wide viewing angle. It is 50 
percent larger than a Mac SE screen and 
has a resolution of 640 x 400 pixels. 

The portable uses lead acid batteries, 
good between charges for six to 12 hours, 
depending on use. A meter indicates the 
charge level of the battery. A dedicated 
power-management microprocessor opti¬ 
mizes power allocation and automatically 



puts the system into 
a standby “rest” 
mode or “sleep” mode 
if the system has been inactive 
for a set period of time. Eight ports for 
external peripherals are available: exter¬ 
nal disk drive port, SCSI, Apple Desktop 
Bus, printer, modem, audio, power 
adapter, and video ports. The chassis is 
composed of rugged polycarbonate plas¬ 
tic, a material used for motorcycle hel¬ 
mets. 

MOST POWERFUL MACINTOSH 
TO DATE 

The new Macintosh Iici is the high- 
est-performance PC that Apple has 
shipped to date. It delivers up to a 55 
percent performance increase over the 
Mac IIx and Ilex, according to Apple. 

The Mac Iici features a 25 MHz 68030 
microprocessor and 68882 coprocessor. 
The combination of the 68030 microproc¬ 
essor and 68882 floating-point coproces¬ 
sor running at 25 MHz represents the 
most significant new feature of the Mac 
Iici. The system uses 80 nanosecond 
DRAM, and a RAM cache connector al¬ 
lows for a cache card to be installed to 
increase processing speed. 

The Mac Iici has 512K of ROM, 
which provides support for the new hard¬ 
ware features (built-in video, burst-mode 


RAM access, optional cache) and for 32- 
bit addressing. The burst-mode RAM ac¬ 
cess capability of the 68030 allows the 
processor to read blocks of memory more 
efficiently than in previous architectures. 
As a result, the system requires fewer 
clock cycles to process instructions, fur¬ 
ther accelerating the system’s perform¬ 
ance. When used with System 7, Apple’s 
next major release of Mac system soft¬ 
ware, the Iici will be able to address up to 
4 gigabytes of memory. 

The Mac Iici has the same hardware 
features, external ports, and small foot¬ 
print as the Mac Ilex. The Mac Iici can 
be configured with 1 Mb to 8 Mb of 
RAM on the logic board and accommo¬ 
date either a 40 Mb or 80 Mb 3.5-inch 
half-height hard disk drive. Each Iici 
system includes a mouse. System Soft¬ 
ware 6.0.4, HyperCard 1.2.5, SuperDrive, 
1 Mb of RAM, and all documentation. 

LOOKING GLASS: GRAPHICS 
INTERFACE FOR UNIX 

Intergraph Corp. and Visix Software 
Inc. have reached an agreement to bundle 
“Looking Glass” from Visix as the user 
interface to UNIX with all Intergraph 
workstations. The agreement goes into 
effect immediately. Intergraph will begin 
delivery of Looking Glass as soon as the 
port has been completed. Looking Glass 
is an icon-and mouse-driven graphical 
interface for UNIX which runs on graphi¬ 
cal workstations and X terminals (termi¬ 
nals connected to X Window System net¬ 
works). 


.. .continued on back cover 
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MacLit 101: The Macintosh Bible 


by John O'Meara 

The Macintosh Bible, Second Edition. 
1988. Edited by Arthur Naiman. Gold¬ 
stein and Blair. Berkeley, California. 760 
pages. 

This Bible may not make you want 
to attend church, but it will help you get 
the most out of your Macintosh. The Sec¬ 
ond Edition of the Macintosh Bible runs 
to nearly eight hundred pages. Not only is 
it interesting and informative, the Bible is 
also very enjoyable reading. Each chap¬ 
ter is packed full of information, clearly 
and entertainingly presented. It can be 
read not only by relative beginners, such 
as myself, but no doubt also by those 
with more Macintosh experience. If you 
only buy one book about the Macintosh, 
this is the one which will give you the 
best value for your money. 

A unique feature of the Bible is that 
registered owners (!) receive upgrades, 
with the first one due during the summer 
of 1989. There is also a Macintosh Bible 
disk, and even T-shirts. 

The discussions of software and 
hardware are excellent and insightful. 
Anyone contemplating buying new soft¬ 
ware or a peripheral for their Macintosh 
could do worse than seeing what the 
Bible has to say. 

The Bible contains entries from a 
wide variety of contributors, including 
many articles, asides, and insertions by 
the editor, Arthur Naiman. A series of 
icons in the margins direct the reader’s 
attention to the good, the bad, the ugly, 
and the downright silly. 

The editor makes an important point 
about the documentation which comes 
with many Macintosh programs. Al¬ 
though official manuals contain useful in¬ 
formation, it is often necessary to wade 
through large amounts of irrelevant verbi¬ 
age to get to the ‘good stuff. This tends 
to be true even in the case of relatively 
well written documentation, such as 
Apple’s manuals for the Macintosh. 

Naiman makes another good point 
about software reviews in commercial 


magazines. Often the reviews are written 
from the perspective of a computer pro¬ 
fessional, rather than that of the ‘average’ 
user (whoever he or she may be). Re¬ 
viewers often do not discuss matters 
which may be confusing to the proverbial 
average user. 

One of Naiman’s Ten Command¬ 
ments is “Easy is Hard” (you have to read 
the book to find out the others). In other 
words, making a program that is easy to 
use takes a lot of work. Ease of use is 
supposed to be the trademark par excel¬ 
lence of the Macintosh. Many reviewers 
tend to overlook the importance of this 
criterion, precisely because they are pro¬ 
fessionals, and are prepared to hack 
away, no matter how obscure the opera¬ 
tion (ever attempted to balance columns 
of text in Microsoft Word? Try it some 
time. You have to read the instructions in 
the manual line by line, and it’s still ri¬ 
diculously difficult). 

The Bible is divided into twelve 
chapters, covering almost every aspect of 
Macintosh computing. Each one is 
packed full of clearly written information. 
Much of the material is not new, but it is 
so well presented that the Bible is an in¬ 
valuable reference source for many top¬ 
ics. When problems arise, the Bible is of¬ 
ten a good source to consult first. The in¬ 
dex is excellent, as is the glossary of 
Macintosh terms. There is also an exten¬ 
sive list of companies which sell products 
for the Macintosh. 

The heart of the book lies in the tips 
on almost every aspect of Macintosh use, 
covering not only general matters, but 
also aimed at improving your understand¬ 
ing of particular programs. I learned lots 
of things I didn’t know, or hadn’t really 
understood, or had forgotten. 

Novice users will find the section in 
Chapter 1 called “A guide for the per¬ 
plexed (things that often confuse begin¬ 
ners)” particularly useful. It contains a 
lucid exposition of basic Macintosh tech¬ 
niques, as well as an excellent discussion 
of the organization of system software. 

Chapter 2 on hardware covers 
Macintoshes up to the Mac II, but the IIx, 
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Ilex, and SE/30 are not included, since 
they appeared after the Bible went to 
press. Chapter 3 on memory and storage 
reviews the basic concepts: ROM, RAM, 
data storage, and tells you why you need 
a hard disk. Chapter 4 “Basic System 
Software” gives tips for getting most out 
of system level operations such as man¬ 
aging windows, using MultiFinder, etc. 

Chapter 5 on Fonts contains a clear 
but pessimistic overview of the problems 
involved in font numbering. Although 
this topic is well covered in several recent 
publications, including MACazine 
(March 1989), and the manual for Suit¬ 
case II, it is still helpful to have an expo¬ 
sition of why chaos is the norm in this 
area, and why there is not much hope for 
improvement It is unclear whether the 
new System software (ver. 7.0) that has 
been announced for early 1990 will offer 
any changes for the better in this domain. 
This chapter also contains a handy list of 
font numbers for some five hundred 
fonts. 

The chapter on word processing con¬ 
tains a good overview of the major pro¬ 
grams available to mid 1988 (i.e. no dis¬ 
cussion of Mac Write II, or Nisus; 
FullWrite Professional is only mentioned 
to warn you to wait for an upgrade). 

There are many pages of tips for 
MacWrite, Word (3.01/.02/4.0), and 
WriteNow. Microsoft Works tips are 
found in Chapter 15. The editor dislikes 
Word, but is impressed with Works, and 
thinks that MacWrite (5.0 and earlier ver¬ 
sions) has been left far behind by other 
programs. 

The chapter on page layout (desktop 
publishing) is somewhat perfunctory, and 
doesn’t carry the authority and interest of 
the other chapters. PageMaker 3.0, which 
was used to lay out the Bible, gets the 
nod as the best of the publishing pro¬ 
grams. 

Other chapters cover printers, utility 
programs, desk accessories, graphics, da¬ 
tabases, spreadsheets, HyperCard, com¬ 
munications, integrated software, and 
where to get information and products. 

There are a few topics which I would 
like to see covered in greater detail in the 
next edition of the Bible. Given the un¬ 
fortunate existence of the lunatic fringe. 


more information on protection against 
viruses and related signs of the decay of 
civilization would be desirable. 

Similarly, there is almost nothing on 
file recovery, what to do when your disk 
crashes, and other depressing matters. 


Some discussion of techniques for pro¬ 
tecting oneself, and on what to do when 
disaster strikes is definitely in order. 

Overall, the Bible is an excellent in¬ 
vestment, which merits the attention of 
any Macintosh user.- 




What would he have done with a Mac? 


ATTENTION ALL MEMBERS 


During the past two years, 
or more, we were getting an im¬ 
possible to beat price on News¬ 
letter publishing from Laser Im¬ 
ages. They have now ceased 
business and so our costs are 
about to experience strong infla¬ 
tionary pressure. 

We try to find out what the 
members want but are often 
mislead. For example; last fall, 
30 members put PD Disks as 
top priority ; yet fewer than five 
are sold at meetings. What to 
do? 


We now need to find out 
about dues that have not been 
actively pursued due to good 
cash flow. We need to know if 
you, who are well overdue, are 
willing to pay $25.00 dues 
when I call sometime next 
month (We have enough this 
month until I get back from 
England), or do you wish to be 
struck from the list so that 
Newsletter costs are lowered. 
Help us get more from you so 
you get more from your Mac. 
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THE Z88 MINI-LAPTOP COMPUTER. 


Reviewed by Alan R. Bechtold 

We’ve come a long ways since the 
first “transportable” computers were in¬ 
troduced. Now you can pick up an MS- 
DOS compatible computer that weighs 
less than five pounds and packs in more 
than a megabyte of memory, 30 mega¬ 
bytes of disk storage, full CGA or EGA 
color graphics capability, and a built-in 
modem for good measure — all for less 
than $2,500, if you look around a bit. So, 
why are some people still fiercely at¬ 
tached to their 32K Tandy 100 laptop 
computers? Considering the current state 
of portable computing technology, why 
would some people still cling to a 5-year- 
old non-standard computer technology? 
The answer is convenience. 

As small as the best of laptops are, 
they are still something you have to think 
about to take with you. The smallest lap¬ 
tops today still take up about the same 
amount of space as a standard briefcase. 
Most business people already carry one 
briefcase with them every day. If they are 
to carry a laptop computer, they have to 
make the conscious and somewhat un¬ 
pleasant decision to carry another brief¬ 
case. 

That’s not the case with the Tandy 
100. The Tandy 100 fits INSIDE of a 
briefcase. Despite its limited memory ca¬ 
pacity (Large enought to write ail these 
reviews if you download each night-Don) 
and incompatible operating system, it’s 
handy for taking notes, and writing out¬ 
lines and for most other tasks business 
people on the move perform using their 
portable computers. Now the Tandy 100 
has been upstaged by one better. It’s the 
Z88, from Cambridge Computers. 

The Z88 is about half the size of 
the Tandy 100, measuring 11.5 x 8.25 x 
.75 inches thick. That’s right I said it’s 
only 3/4 of an inch thick and weighs only 
about 2.5 pounds! Because of its remark¬ 
able size and weight,the Z88 can easily fit 
in a standard briefcase, allowing plenty of 
room for almost anything else you might 
carry as well. The Z88’s keyboard is a 


64-key QWERTY arrangement, with all 
of the standard typewriter keys and a few 
extras needed for computer operations. 
Four cursor- control keys are located in 
the lower right-hand comer. Additional 
keys include “Delete,” “Escape,” “In¬ 
dex,” “Menu,” “Help,” “Diamond,” and 
“Square.” The Diamond key is kind of 
like the “Alt” key on IBM PCs. The 
square key is kind of like the “Ctl” key. 
These two keys, when typed before other 
instructions, start the various programs 
and functions the computer is capable of 
performing. 

The “Help” key brings up exten¬ 
sive online help at any time, no matter 
where you are in a given program. 
“Menu” displays a list of currently-active 
command-key sequences, so you never 
have to remember how to save a docu¬ 
ment, for example, or to mark a block. 

It’s right there on the screen when you 
tap the “Help” key while in the word 
processor, or in the spreadsheet, or any¬ 
where else. The “Index” key allows you 
to easily switch from integrated program 
to integrated program. Using the word 
processor, you can, for example, switch 
from writing a note to your business part¬ 
ner on a new product you just discovered 
at a trade show, to using the spreadsheet. 
In the spreadsheet, you can tally up 
wholesale prices for quantity orders, cap¬ 
ture the results, then switch back to your 
note, right where you left off, and paste 
the results from your spreadsheet tally 
into it before you go on. Switching be¬ 
tween the integrated programs by hitting 
the “Index” key displays on one side of 
the screen a list of which programs are 
currently available and, on the other side, 
a list of your current files. 

The Z88’s keyboard is entirely en¬ 
cased in a soft, pliable rubber. This gives 
it a pleasant, quiet feel, that makes it a 
joy to use in meeting rooms where the 
constant clicking of keys would other¬ 
wise be a distraction. The Z88 is totally 
silent, unless you WANT to hear an au¬ 
dible keyclick. Then you can enter a com¬ 
mand sequence that makes the com¬ 


puter’s tiny speaker emit a short “blip” 
every time a key is hit I really liked the 
feel and placement of the keys and found 
I had no trouble switching between typ¬ 
ing on my desktop PC and on the Z88. 
The keyboard is almost too sensitive, but 
not so much so that you can’t quickly ad¬ 
just to it. 

The Z88’s LCD screen is 80 col¬ 
umns wide by eight lines deep. This beats 
the heck out of the Tandy 100, although I 
would like to see a backlit version some 
time in the near future. The software is all 
integrated and tied to the operating sys¬ 
tem, which is a strange hybrid laptop ver¬ 
sion of CP/M. There is a diary program, a 
database manager, a word processor, and 
spreadsheet There are also file manage¬ 
ment programs and even one program de¬ 
signed to transfer files from the Z88 to 
your desktop PC. You can, with a special 
cable from Cambridge, hook the Z88 di¬ 
rectly to your desktop PC and transfer 
files using almost any file transfer pro¬ 
gram on the PC and the TRANS program 
on the Z88.1 went with the Z88 1200 
baud modem, with special modem soft¬ 
ware on an additional ROM cartridge. 

The modem is about the size of a 
pack of cigarettes, operates great, and 
features all the dip switches and lights 
you need for normal modem operation. 
The communications software even al¬ 
lows VT100 terminal emulation and 
Xmodem file transfers, something you 
WON’T get with the Tandy tinies. 

The Z88 has slots for three ROM 
or RAM cartridges, in any combination. 
You can add up to 1.5 megabytes of vola¬ 
tile RAM. The computer runs quite a few 
hours on just four penlight batteries (or 
optional AC adapter). When the computer 
is shut off, the batteries hold everything 
you were working on, as is. Then, when 
you hit both “shift” keys, everything 
comes back up, right where you were be¬ 
fore. In the “off’ position, the four pen- 
light batteries will hold your information 
and position in your work for approxi¬ 
mately three months. 

There are some noticeably British 
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oddities about the Z88 that need to be 
straightened out In spite of them, I think 
this would be a perfect computer for any¬ 
one who needs the ability to work on 
spreadsheets or do word processing on 
the go — and who doesn’t want the extra 
luggage that even the smallest of laptops 
adds to your load. It would also be the 
perfect choice for anyone who must take 
notes at various meetings, or needs to ac¬ 
cess online databases during a trip. 

I really like the Z88, and hope it 
gets the devoted following of users that it 
deserves. Possibly then Cambridge will 
Americanize it a bit more and upgrade 
the screen, making it THE portable com¬ 
puter of the future. 

Check it out! 

$549 (with 32K RAM, and word 
processing/spreadsheet cartridges), from 
Cambridge Computers. Imported from 
England by SSI Computer Systems, 424 
Cumberland Avenue, Portland, ME 
04101; 207/461-3700.- 




SOFTWARE FOR SALE! 

Laser Images is clearing out its soft¬ 
ware library. Titles include: 

Adobe Illustrator 88 
Adobe Postscript fonts 
Cricket Draw 1.1.1 
Desk Paint 2.0 
Direct Access (MS-DOS) 

Fast Forms 1.2 
Filemaker II 
ImageStudio 1.5 
MacDraft 1.2B 
Microsoft Excel 1.5 
Microsoft Word 1.5, 3.02, 4.0 
PageMaker 1 . 2 , 2.0a, 3.01 
SuperPaint 1.0 
TOPS 2.0 for Mac (5 units) 


Prices are negotiable 

Call 623-1051 between 9-12 am for 

info. 



THE SILICON CURTAIN 


by Billy Joe Baud 

As I mentioned in my first article. 

I’m bi-computational. That’s right, I use 
BOTH Mac’s and PC’s! And let me tell 
ya’ll sumptin’ else...they both got prob¬ 
lems. I promised to get into this more at 
some later time...well, the time has ar¬ 
rived. 

Actually, “bi-computational” is a 
misnomer as I’m just as likely to end up 
usin’ a MicroVAX II or a UNIX box as I 
am a Macintosh or a PS/2. When I was 
younger, my pappy always said to use 
“the right tool for the right job” and as 
true as that was then, I find it even more 
so these days. 

But the majority of computer users, 
bein’ the strange critters that they are, in¬ 
sist on clingin’ to this one-platform-does- 
all kind of mentality even in the face of 
the severe limitations of their chosen plat¬ 
form. Let me tell ya folks, EVERY plat¬ 
form has its limitations! 

A MS-DOS compatible PC is a wiz 
at number crunchin’, especially large da¬ 
tabases and spreadsheets, but is pretty 
pitiful when it comes to handlin’ graphics 
or mixtures of text and graphics. This 
type of PC (dependin’ on who ya’ll are 
talkin’ to) is afflicted/blessed with a fairly 
powerful command line interface (or CLI 
in computer-speak). 

The Macintosh, on the other hand, is 
an extremely powerful graphics oriented 
platform that also manages to excel (pun 
not intended though noticed) at spread¬ 
sheets and personal productivity applica¬ 
tions (not to mention Desktop Publishing, 
which the Mac is almost single handedly 
responsible for creating). The Mac 
(again dependin’ on who ya’ll are talkin’ 
to) is equipped/cursed with a very user 
friendly graphical user interface (or 
GUI...pronounced “Gooey”). 

Both are great personal computers. 
Ya’ll would never guess that from lis¬ 
tenin’ to fanatics from either camp. The 
MS-DOS camp thinks the Mac’s GUI is 
cute, and that the Mac, over all, is a toy 
computer not meant for serious things 
like business. The Mac disciples believe 
that MS-DOS based PC’s are the godless. 


soul suckin’ corporate servants of an IBM 
spawned evil empire. 

PCs as a totalitarian, repressive 
power and Macs as free-to-be-you-and- 
me anarchists... 

Callin’ a truce between these two ex¬ 
treme views makes peace in the Middle 
East and U.S./Soviet arms negotiations 
seem like child’s play! 

What we have here folks is nothin’ 
other than a “Silicon Curtain” dividin’ 
two rabidly antagonistic approaches to 
personal computing. Each group has 
grabbed whatever territory they could ini¬ 
tially, and now spend the rest of their 
time makin’ plans to try to seize the other 
guy’s turf. They speak different lan¬ 
guages, neither side really knows what 
the other side has up their sleeve and both 
sides have a deep and abiding distrust the 
other. Refugees from either side occa¬ 
sionally make the perilous journey across 
the Silicon Curtain to the other side. But 
many perish during the attempt. The best 
we can currently hope for is limited (and 
often garbled at that) communications via 
translators. 

This is a tragic situation to my way 
of thinkin’...personal computers were put 
here to aid us, enrich and empower our 
lives. Personal Computing was to let the 
individual harness the power of the com¬ 
puter for his or her personal needs...the 
more an individual could do with their 
PC the better it was for us all, at least 
that’s how I though it was supposed to 
be. The rise of an silicon-based “nation¬ 
alism” finds the end users with their hori¬ 
zons limited rather than expanded. 

In an age where the power of the 
mainframe of a few years ago can reside 
in a small desktop package, how did we 
come to such a sad state? 

How? Well for much the same rea¬ 
son the East and West have been divided 
by the Iron Curtain...Politics. 

Ya see, each side just can’t believe 
that there is any other valid way to ap¬ 
proach personal computing other than 
their own. Rather than accept each 
other’s approach, celebrate their differ¬ 
ences and cooperate synergistically for 
the betterment of all, these “super pow- 
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ers” will settle for nothin’ less than com¬ 
plete dominance of PC market or better 
yet, the annihilation of their opponent! 

There is an equivalent to the arms 
race mixed in with all this as well. After 
years of pooh-poohing the Mac’s GUI, 
IBM and Microsoft have decided that 
maybe there’s sumptin’ to this graphical 
interface jazz afterall. The Mac camp is 
claimin’ their GUI is still superior in ease 
of use, while the DOS camp is takin’ the 
superior numbers approach similiar to the 
Soviets approach to their side of the cold 
war. Both ideologies are in a constant 
battle to out-feature their opponent. 

The end result is this “silicon cur¬ 
tain” dividin’ the user community. Com¬ 
munication is limited and therefore pro¬ 
ductivity is reduced as well. You either 
belong (and conform) to one side or the 
other...fratemizing with the “enemy” is 
NOT encouraged. 

Then there is UNIX, attempting to be 
the United Nations of operating systems. 
UNIX has a CLI, it also does windows. 
UNIX proponents claim it has everything 
a user might need, and besides, Macs or 
PCs can talk to a UNIX middleman just 
fine. UNIX as Henry Kissinger. Silicon 
shuttle diplomacy. 

UNIX tries to woo the user by bein’ 
everything to everybody. It promises the 
MS-DOS user with a command line inter¬ 
face to beat all command line interfaces. 

It promises windows that mac users can 
only dream about. Does it deliver? Well, 
just like the United Nations...sort of. 

Steve Jobs (the Mac’s daddy) has 
embraced UNIX via his “personal work¬ 
station” the NeXT machine, by puttin’ a 
Mac-like interface on top of UNIX’s oth¬ 
erwise difficult to master operating sys¬ 
tem. Like the U.N. peace keepin’ forces 
in the Middle East, Jobs hopes the NeXT 
machine can step in between the warring 
factions and stop all the user disgruntle- 
ment. 

Actually, it seems more like he wants 
to seduce the DOS side of things with 
UNIX’s poweruser features and tempt the 
Mac side with the easy to use graphical 
interface. I think he’s hopin’ to pickup a 
lot of the casualties from the DOS/Mac 
conflict 

But that all presupposes that UNIX 


has got its act together, which it most as¬ 
suredly has not (though it is much further 
along in cooperation and standards than 
the Mac/DOS conflict). Even Jobs’ much 
celebrated NeXT machine has some 
problems when it comes to talkin’ to 
other UNIX systems. And being in the 
middle often means you get nailed from 
both sides! 


What it all boils down to is simply 
this: the power and the promise of per¬ 
sonal computing still remains largely un¬ 
fulfilled. As long as the major powers 
that be spend more time on tryin’ to out 
do the other side than they do on cooper¬ 
ating with the each other, the end user 
will lose out.- 


From The MacDrawer Mm 


News from Neighbouring MUGs 


by Don Henderson 

I am now beginning to understand how 
writers of the larger Mac Mags feel when 
they are attempting to get out the latest 
information to all their readers in a new and 
different way. It is sad and somewhat ironic 
that a club for the best computer, that gives 
us the power to manipulate information in 
record breaking time, must depend on 
newsletters that can have as much as three 
months leadtime, to get information from 
other clubs out to our members. 

We had not heard from MIAMUG for 
so long that we had given up hope for the 
newsletter exchange. We are glad to be part 
of the group from Mid Michigan again 
because they are about our size and share a 
familiar climate. All types of tips and hints 
round out this publication with some 
whacky definitions from Apple Corps of 
Dallas, that we will share now. 

• ALERT BOX: A message on the screen 
telling you that you are about to do some¬ 
thing really stupid. 

• BIG BLUE: The other guy in the office 
that has to work on one of the “other” 
computers. 

• BOMB: Apple’s attempt at humor in 
telling you that the Mac just ruined your 
work. 

• CHIPS: What cattlemen have too many of 
and computer owners have too few of. 

• CUSTOMER SUPPORT: The chair you 
sit on when you call Apple for assistance. 

• MEMORY: What Grandma and the Mac 
have in common; they never have enough. 

• MODEM: What your wife wants you to 
do during prime computing time. (As in “go 


modem weeds -NOW!”) 

• MOTHER BOARD: What your wife is 
like when she wants to go out and you want 
to interface. 

• NEXT: The reinvention of the Black Box. 

• DISKINTEGRATION: What happens to 
your work just before you intended to back 
it up. 

Windows went to the Washington 
show and they tell us that Ashton Tate and 
Word Perfect had silly presentations in¬ 
stead of good solid performers. 

Apples BC finished their last issue by 
drawing all the connections necessary to 
manufacture cables used to connect all the 
different Macs to printers, and modems. 

Mouse Tracks from Portland still has 
trouble opening FullWrite without getting 
a memory too full error. This month does 
have two programs well worth recom¬ 
mending according to our western friends. 
FormSet from SoftView Inc. gets an A-, a 
forms creating software package for under 
$ 100, it does a complicated job without too 
much learning time in a field that is still 
wide open. 

Mouse Tracks has one issue devoted 
almost exclusively to a review on Quark 
Style, with a sidebar on the new MacWrite 
II. While MacWrite II presents a favorable 
impression as a good middle weight word 
processor, the author of the review on Style 
is amazed that Quark is not doing a Wingz 
type promotion because it greatly exceeds 
the common understanding of what it does. 
In fact he concludes that this program 
which is really Quark Express with the 
extras dropped is better than the other two 
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heavyweights at half the price. The result is 
that the average user is unaware of the 
potential here for inexpensive, simple (If 
over 100 different styles is simple) newslet¬ 
ter production. He speculates that Quark 
developed Style so that large Corporations 
could purchase Express for the heavy duty 
publishing at head office and could then site 
license Style in the sub offices so that sub¬ 
missions from these offices would be in the 
proper format without the high cost of a 
high end publishing program at each node. 
If Quark then promotes Style in true fashion 
for the rest of us who would not have 
several sites we would in all probability be 
able to get by with style thereby denying 
Quark a sale of Express. 

We can see their point but Stimely 
believes, and I concur, that rather than pay 
for Express , if we are not aware of the 
power of Style, mid range users like our 
MUG will probably respond to the aggres¬ 
sive marketing ploys of Pagemaker rather 
than spend our whole budget on Express 
when we obviously do not need all its bells 
and whistles. We have had several meet¬ 
ings now that demo’d word processors and 
you all have had a chance to see or read 
about most of them in our MUG. I suggest 
that, you write out what you need, compare 
what you hear from other MUG members, 
or from Mac magazines, keeping in mind 
the fact that they need the money from 
products advertised, and then purchase that 
which will most fill your particular style. 

As usual there is more information in 
Mouse Droppings from Corvallis than in 
MacUser and MacWorld put together and 
although the latter now appear to be trying 
harder to strike a balance between truth and 
profit, the deep dirt only gets stirred to the 
surface in Oregon. Notice I said stirred 
because some times another user (not re¬ 
viewer) takes exception to a poor rating and 
letters fly. This month we have an Ann 
Arbour Mac enthusiast telling Mouse drop¬ 
pings that Kiwi Envelopes are a good prod¬ 
uct after all. This kind of repartee will help 
us all decide what products to shy away 
from or embrace. Font Sizer from Micro 
Labs gets the nod because although it will 
only change the size of a PostSript Font in 
a printer, the resultant suitcase works on 
screen and with any Imagewriter. You only 
make one font as large as the largest you 


will need to use keeping in mind the double 
and triple size requirements for Best quality 
and the computer does the rest This issue 
must have a thousand tips about using 
PageMaker so give it a browse if you can 
wrest it from Mike who will be checking to 
see if he really is an expert or not. Find out 
here that the Mac IIx beats the pants off of 
the Next Machine in head to head math 
works. 

Mouse Droppings BAD: 

* Be careful with Multiclip. It gets good 
marks in the Mac Rags but real users have 
found it likes to bomb. As always check it 
out with a good RAM System master before 
you use on a Hard Drive. Speaking of 
masters: the July Issue has a good article on 
how to make up a disk for this purpose as 
well as to drag to a hard disk if all that is 
gone are the System or Finder. 

* Camera DA and PageMaker are a cor¬ 
rupting pair so do not let them party with 
your pure hard disk. 

Mouse Tracks GOOD: 

* Lightning Scan is good for producing the 
art needed for Adobes Streamline because 
both are optimum in TIFF format. To Quote 
Phillip C. Russell “Andy Hertzfeld wrote 
Lightning Scan software. Enuf said” 

* Bill Gates admits that Microsoft spends 
twice as much money supporting MS-DOS 
products than those for the Mac. Question 
is how come it took so long and why are we 
still keeping Mac software so close to 
DOS? 

* Hard to copy files may be broken loose 
with DiskTop DA, or if all else fails try to 
stuff the file and unstuff it on to another 
disk.(By the way the author of Stuffit had to 
go commercial because he is just now en¬ 
tering college and needs more time to 
study.) There are a hundred ways to love 
your loser. 

* Express Write, DAtaBase DA, and 
FastLabel all get kudo’s from the hard 
working Nor’Western MUGS in Corvallis. 
For the fine tuned details be sure and read 
Mouse Droppings before you buy. Corval¬ 
lis also tells us to watch for Quickletter DA 
that does letters and envelopes in the same 
program, and Red Ryder 11 which will 
allow one to Fax without a Fax Modem. 
What will that Watson think of next Sher¬ 


lock? Last for this month from the wet west 
coast. If you are thinking of using Laser 
Print services, if and when your own breaks 
down, then read a primer on the pitfalls and 
cost returns that can happen. Its all in the 
MacDrawer near the Reference Info desk 
at LU Library. 

This month has insights from Ottawa 
about keeping members involved and ac¬ 
tive so that a group does not go stale. Is it 
happening with us? Except for Bill, the 
present executive has been around since 
inception and we hear that we are too tech¬ 
nical for some people. We are trying to 
listen but do not get the feedback that will 
help us plan a direction that sustains inter¬ 
est We take it from the actions of members 
that the best contact is through the newslet¬ 
ter so will try hard next season to expand the 
format. However this action will require 
input from you all in the form of reviews, 
stories, or questions for all to share. The 
people in Toronto are finding ways to in¬ 
form us more often including the possibil¬ 
ity of providing speakers tours of the coun¬ 
try that we could tap into. 

The renewed attention to User Groups 
is motivated by the increased sales of the 
higher end Macs along with more sophisti¬ 
cated software to run at entry level, all of 
which require training and support. If the 
local MUG is filling that need then the 
relationship between Apple, the Dealers, 
and the customers becomes much more 
helpful and efficient. So, if you have any 
new information or questions please get in 
touch with Mike, Bill, or others listed in the 
newsletter so that your effort can be shared. 
We are not high priests handing down or¬ 
acles but struggling users trying to help 
others avoid the potholes. 

Apple Canada has also sent us three 
VHS tapes on several different subjects of 
interest. “High School 2000” and u Mac + 
Mathlematica = Infinity” are only two of 
about seven articles of interest. The tape 
will be on file at my place in case it gets lost 
in the MacDrawer. Apple is also one of the 
many sources of advertising material that 
crosses my desk every month. Too numer¬ 
ous to mention here except when we get a 
perk for newsletter insertion, they will be 
found lying around the room during meet¬ 
ings.- 
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...continued from page 1 

Looking Glass’ graphical interface 
offers users a more intuitive method of 
managing files and directories, manipu¬ 
lating the UNIX environment, and 
launching applications. Implemented in 
full conformance with the OSF Motif 
look-and-feel standard (based on the 
Presentation Manager from Microsoft), 
Looking Glass provides the final layer of 
system interface software needed to make 
UNIX a complete and user product. 

CLARIS OFFERS BUNDLED 
DISCOUNT SOFTWARE 

Claris Corp. has launched a fall pro¬ 
motion that allows customers to purchase 
two of its best-selling software applica¬ 
tions for the Macintosh personal com¬ 
puter at a substantial discount The pro¬ 
motion features two bundles: a MacWrite 
II/MacDraw II bundle and a MacWrite II/ 
FileMaker II bundle. The bundles’ retail 
price will be $150 below the combined 
retail price of the two products. 

Effective Oct 1,1989 through Jan. 
31,1990, the MacWrite 11/FileMaker II 
bundle will carry a retail price of $399, 
and the MacWrite II/MacDraw II bundle 
a retail price of $499. In addition, each 
bundle will include a rebate coupon for 
$50 off the purchase price of the third 
product either MacDraw II or FileMaker 
II. 

ZENITH SELLS 

Zenith Electronics Corp. revealed 
that it is selling its computer division and 
will concentrate its resources on HDTV 
television and color TV. Zenith is selling 
its computer business to France’s com¬ 
puter giant Groupe Bull, for $635 mil¬ 
lion. Although Zenith’s computer busi¬ 
ness has been very successful, especially 
in the portable PC market, the company is 
$500 million in debt and apparently saw 
the sale of its computer division as a way 
to pay its debt and raise money for TV 
research and development. Final approval 
of the sale will be in December when Ze¬ 
nith shareholders will vote on the deal. 


ADOBE PHOTOSHOP FOR MAC 
PCS 

Adobe Photoshop is a high-end im¬ 
age enhancement tool designed specifi¬ 
cally for artists and desktop publishers. 
The new program provides a full palette 
of tools for editing and enhancing images 
and allows users to create images from 
scratch as well as to manipulate existing 
work. The original images can be 
scanned photographs, slides, or electronic 
artwork. 

In addition to its complete toolbox of 
painting and drawing tools, Adobe Pho¬ 
toshop provides a range of filters and a 
wide variety of precision tools for select¬ 
ing and altering images. Photoshop’s 
unique color correction and retouching 
capabilities bring the power of dedicated 
prepress equipment to the desktop. There¬ 
fore, desktop artists can now have control 
of their work up to the moment film is re¬ 
leased to the printer. In addition, the pro¬ 
gram has a unique revolutionary color 
separation feature called “automatic- 
trap.” Using “automatic-trap,” users can 
print separations directly from Adobe 
Photoshop or save images as Encapsu¬ 
lated PostScript documents. These im¬ 
ages can then be placed in page layout 
programs such as PageMaker and Quark 
XPress. 

Photoshop users can also add type 
and line-art effects to images by placing 
Photoshop EPS files into Adobe Illustra¬ 
tor documents. Photoshop works with any 
type of image from bitmapped and gray¬ 
scale to indexed color and true 24-bit im¬ 
ages. The program easily converts be¬ 
tween many different format and file 
types. 

NEW ULTRA-LIGHT 
TANDY LAPTOP 

Weighing less than 6 pounds, the 
Tandy laptop 1100 FD measures 12.1 x 
2.4 x 9.8 inches. It has a NEC V-20 
microprocessor running at 8 MHz, 640K 
of RAM, one 3.5-inch 720K floppy drive, 
an 84-key keyboard with enhanced key¬ 
pad emulation, low-battery indicator, bat¬ 
tery-saving standby mode, built-in clock, 


parallel and serial ports, and one dedi¬ 
cated internal modem slot. 

The 80-character x 25-line LCD dis¬ 
play measures about 9 inches diagonally 
and features a 640 x 200 pixel resolution. 
The Tandy laptop operates on a remov¬ 
able, rechargeable battery for more than 
five hours. An AC adapter and recharger 
is included. The laptop comes with MS 
DOS 3.3 operating system, DeskMate 
Desktop, DeskMate’s TEXT application, 
and DeskMate’s 90,000-word spell 
checker in ROM. It also comes with the 
standard array of DeskMate applications, 
accessories, and utilities on floppy disks. 

Options for the laptop are an internal 
2400 bps modem ($199.95), a replace¬ 
ment battery ($29.95), and a choice of 
carrying cases. The Tandy 1100 FD lap¬ 
top retails for $999 and is expected to be 
available by December. 

MOBIUS LINKS SE TO PORTRAIT 
DISPLAY 

An enhanced version of its Mobius 
Multiscreen video card, designed to link 
Macintosh SE computers to Apple’s Por¬ 
trait Display and other high- quality 
monochrome monitors, was placed on the 
market by Mobius Technologies Inc. 

The new Mobius Multiscreen SE 
enables Macintosh SE users for the first 
time to take advantage of the superior 
quality of Apple’s Portrait Display moni¬ 
tor. It also has been optimized for use 
with Apple’s 12-inch monochrome moni¬ 
tor, Princeton Graphic Systems’ MAX-15 
monitor, and NEC's 14-inch MultiSync 
GS2A monitor. Mobius has expanded the 
capabilities of its original video board by 
developing a new controller chip and 
adding a second connector module to ac¬ 
commodate the new monitors. 

Designed for the Macintosh II, IIx 
and Ilex and displaying a 640 x 870 pixel 
resolution on a white, flat screen, the 
Apple Portrait Monitor is now a large- 
screen option for the 1.2 million SE us¬ 
ers. Multiscreen SE also supports dual¬ 
screen use so that both the large-screen 
monitor and the Mac’s built-in screen are 
available to the user as an extended work 
area or for viewing multiple applica¬ 
tions.- 










